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ON  January  14,  1933,  surgery  sustained 
a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Sir  Robert 
Jones.  Certainly  no  British  surgeon 
ever  had  greater  influence  on  American  ortho¬ 
pedic  surgery  than  he. 

Robert  Jones  was  born  in  1858  in  Wales, 
took  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  uncle,  Hugh  Owen  Thomas, 
the  son  of  a  famous  bone  setter,  a  man  of  rare 
ability  and  the  originator  of  the  Thomas  splint, 
and  soon  was  appointed  to  the  surgical  staff 
of  the  Royal  Southern  Hospital  of  Liverpool. 
Hugh  Owen  Thomas’  private  and  charity 
practice  was  very  large  and  chiefly  industrial. 
It  was  therefore  not  strange  that,  although 
Sir  Robert’s  efforts  were  at  first  along  general 
surgical  lines,  his  practice  ultimately  became 
so  predominantly  orthopedic  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  limit  it  to  that  specialty.  Thus 
was  established  the  most  interesting  ortho¬ 
pedic  clinic  in  Europe. 

Although  the  work  of  Jones  was  well  known 
early  by  the  small  group  of  surgeons  compris¬ 
ing  the  American  Orthopedic  Association,  it 
was  not  until  1907  that  American  surgeons  as 
a  whole  appreciated  the  remarkable  work  he 
was  doing.  The  interest  of  these  men  was 
awakened  by  William  J.  Mayo  who,  in  1907, 
following  one  of  his  many  journeys  abroad, 
forcibly  called  attention  to  what  was  going  on 


in  Liverpool.  He  said:  “  Just  as  Lawson  Tait 
carried  sound  surgery  into  the  abdomen,  and 
Mr.  Victor  Horsley  into  the  cranial  cavity,  so 
has  Mr.  Jones  carried  sound  surgical  principles 
into  orthopedic  practice,  and  rapid  cures  are 
the  result  in  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which 
treatment  had  been  given  for  months  and 
years  by  orthopedic  apparatus.  This  does  not 
mean  that  Mr.  Jones  has  discarded  these 
measures.  He  is  most  careful  in  the  after- 
treatment  and  uses  mechanical  contrivances 
for  their  proper  purposes  as  an  adjunct  to  sur¬ 
gery,  not  in  place  of  it.  .  .  .  All  operations  are 
done  under  ether  anaesthesia.  The  asepsis  is 
most  painstaking  and  thorough.  He  is  expe¬ 
ditious,  yet  neglects  not  the  smallest  detail 
and  his  wonderful  experience  enables  him  to 
do  wizard-like  operations  with  a  precision  that 
is  startling.  So  unassuming  and  modest  is  the 
man  that  he  is,  I  believe,  entirely  unaware  of 
his  great  ability.”  Sir  Robert’s  operations 
were  models  of  technical  skill,  and  his  plans  of 
treatment  examples  of  an  orderly  attack  on 
the  problem  to  be  solved.  One  soon  discovered 
that  his  real  enthusiasm  was  for  the  ultimate 
result  to  be  achieved  and  not  for  the  brilliance 
of  the  actual  operation.  The  ease  with  which 
he  would  perform  fifteen  to  thirty  operations 
in  an  afternoon  was  astonishing. 

As  the  years  went  by  many  honors  came  to 
him.  He  was  knighted  in  1917;  two  years 
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later  was  appointed  Knight  of  the  British 
Empire,  was  elected  to  fellowship  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Irish  College  of  Surgeons  and  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  American  Distinguished  Service 
Order.  He  received  the  F.  R.  C.  S.  (Edin¬ 
burgh)  in  1889.  The  Universities  of  Wales, 
Aberdeen,  Liverpool,  Harvard,  and  Yale  gave 
him  honorary  doctorates  and  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  elected  him  an  honorary 
fellow. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1914  and  the 
British  hospitals  were  soon  filled  to  overflow¬ 
ing  with  the  injured  sent  home  from  France, 
many  of  the  surgeons  of  the  country  were  in 
service  abroad  and  the  organization  for  the 
care  of  this  large  number  was  totally  inade¬ 
quate.  The  government  called  on  Sir  Robert 
to  take  charge,  and  he  immediately  rose  to 
meet  the  situation.  He  segregated  the  cases 
and  developed  the  personnel  for  their  care. 
The  first  center  established  was  Shepherd’s 
Bush,  London,  and  in  this  effort  he  called  on 
his  American  colleagues  to  come  to  his  aid. 
He  was  able  gradually  to  establish  many  other 
military  orthopedic  hospitals  until  there  were 
finally  33,000  beds  given  over  to  orthopedic 
service  in  England.  Following  the  war,  Sir 
Robert  exerted  his  energies  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  crippling  diseases  and  was  first 
chairman  and  later  president  of  the  Central 
Council  for  the  Care  of  the  Cripple. 

On  his  seventieth  birthday  a  volume  of  col¬ 
lected  essays  was  presented  to  him  as  an  as¬ 
surance  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  colleagues  and  former  pupils. 

As  a  teacher  he  was  pre-eminent,  not  in  the 
role  of  the  didactic  pedagogue,  but  in  the  role 
of  a  leader  able  to  enthuse  men,  and  through 
them  he  advanced  the  art  and  science  of  his 
specialty.  During  his  busy  years  Robert  Jones 
was  thinking,  and  by  speech,  writing,  and  clin¬ 
ical  teaching,  he  inspired  many.  His  contribu¬ 
tions  to  orthopedic  surgery  were  numerous 


and  his  Text  Book  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery , 
written  in  conjunction  with  his  old  friend  the 
late  Robert  Lovett,  is  much  used  in  America. 

Sir  Robert’s  success  cannot  be  explained  by 
mere  achievements  in  the  realm  of  surgery. 
His  personality  was  remarkable;  the  spark  of 
real  genius  existed  in  a  man  of  great  physical 
endurance,  with  a  well  balanced  outlook  on 
life.  These  attributes  brought  him  fame  and 
renown,  and  one  only  had  to  know  him  to 
realize  that  they  also  brought  him  happiness. 

In  the  preface  to  the  birthday  volume  men¬ 
tioned,  Lord  Moynihan  wrote  in  his  inimitable 
style:  “Few  men  have  ever  possessed  in  so 
radiant  a  degree  the  genius  for  friendship.  No 
one  can  be  long  in  his  company,  none  can 
work  with  him  or  play  with  him,  without  re¬ 
alizing  not  only  the  sweet  simplicity  of  his 
character,  but  the  greatness  of  his  heart.  .  .  . 
In  a  long  and  very  intimate  friendship  I  have 
never  heard  an  unjust  criticism,  a  cruel  gibe, 
or  a  word  of  bitter  cynicism  on  his  lips.  His 
personality  radiates  cheerfulness,  good  temper 
and  good  will.” 

In  1 91 1,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  many 
others,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit  Sir 
Robert.  I  landed  at  Liverpool  on  Saturday, 
and  decided  to  attend  his  usual  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  free  clinic.  On  setting  out  from  the  old 
Adelphi  Hotel,  I  inquired  how  to  reach  n 
Nelson  Street,  and  was  given  the  general  di¬ 
rection  and  told  that  I  could  not  miss  it  for  I 
would  see  the  lame  and  the  halt  with  their 
crutches  and  canes  making  their  way  to  the 
great  physician.  Thus  guided  I  easily  found 
my  way  and  on  entering  the  building  and 
making  myself  known  I  was  taken  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Sir  Robert  and  introduced  to  him.  I 
have  never  forgotten  the  cordial  friendly  wel¬ 
come  accorded  me  and  the  ease  with  which  I 
was  fitted  into  the  routine  of  a  busy  clinic  in  a 
few  days.  I  was  given  a  white  coat  to  wear 
and  was  introduced  to  Sir  Robert’s  patients 
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as  his  American  assistant.  That  first  Sunday- 
morning  I  was  astounded  at  the  large  number 
of  patients  he  saw,  all  charity,  and  the  large 
percentage  that  he  actually  did  something  for 
on  the  spot.  Malunited  fractures,  not  yet 
solidified,  were  straightened,  club  feet  were 
manipulated,  bow  legs  of  babies  fractured, 
straightened,  and  splinted,  and  stiff  shoulders 
with  periarticular  adhesions  manipulated.  All 
this  was  done  without  anaesthesia  and  so 
quickly  was  it  done  under  the  spell  of  the 
man’s  personality  that  it  seemed  incredible. 

The  several  months  that  I  spent  in  daily 
contact  with  Sir  Robert  Jones  are  among  the 
most  enjoyable  of  my  professional  career. 
Another  young  American,  Dr.  Henry  Fitz¬ 
simmons,  a  pupil  of  Robert  Lovett  of  Boston, 
was  there  at  the  same  time  and  we  enjoyed 
together  the  rare  privilege  of  association  with 
this  master.  We  were  taken  with  him  on  his 
visits  to  Heswall,  on^the  banks  of  the  river 
Dee  where  the  new  Children’s  Hospital  was 
situated,  and  to  Baschurch  where  there  was 
at  that  time  a  primitive  sort  of  a  hospital  with 
open  air  shelters.  This  hospital  was  presided 
over  by  a  remarkable  woman  of  unusual  force 
and  character,  Dame  Agnes  Hunt,  a  former 
patient  of  Sir  Robert.  The  Baschurch  Hospi¬ 
tal  later  became  the  prototype  of  the  Crip¬ 
ple’s  Hospitals  in  England.  In  the  private 
clinic  at  n  Nelson  Street  where  we  were  in 
daily  attendance  Sir  Robert  was  never  too 
busy  to  take  the  time  to  show  us  the  interest¬ 
ing  cases,  explaining  the  problems  presented 


in  each  case,  and  always  emphasizing  the 
point  in  the  case  that  was  important.  He  ra¬ 
diated  energy,  friendliness,  and  kindness,  and 
his  patients  came  immediately  under  the  spell 
of  his  personality.  If  the  so  called  art  of  medi¬ 
cine  was  ever  personified  in  its  highest  form  in 
one  individual  it  was  in  Sir  Robert  Jones. 
With  all  the  very  apparent  high  idealism  that 
prevailed  in  his  clinic  one  might  expect  aloof¬ 
ness  and  dignity,  but  on  the  contrary  there 
was  softening  humor  and  humaneness  that 
was  delightful.  Never  did  we  hear  criticism 
of  a  colleague  or  of  previous  treatment.  The 
correct  diagnosis  and  treatment  would  be  out¬ 
lined,  but  nothing  derogatory  of  previous 
efforts  was  ever  mentioned,  no  matter  how 
richly,  to  our  younger  minds,  it  seemed  de¬ 
served. 

In  1918,  he  suffered  a  great  and  almost 
crushing  loss  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  Their 
family  life  was  ideal.  Lady  Jones  was  his  com¬ 
panion  in  his  life  work,  and  many  recall  the 
delightful  hospitality  that  was  extended  to 
those  fortunate  enough  to  visit  in  their  home. 
Sir  Robert  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-four 
in  full  health  and  surprising  vigor  up  to  within 
a  few  months  of  his  death.  He  is  survived  by 
a  son,  a  member  of  the  bar,  who  succeeds  to 
the  title,  and  by  a  daughter.  The  news  of  his 
death  came  as  a  shock  to  his  many  American 
friends,  for  he  seemed  to  have  perpetual  youth 
and  one  simply  could  not  think  of  him  as 
growing  old.  His  death  came  as  we  all  would 
have  wished  it  for  him,  quietly  and  quickly. 
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